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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IDLENESS AND CRIME, 


If there is one thing more clearly demon- 
strated by the statistics of criminal records 
than another, it is that idleness is the parent 
of crime; not alone the idleness that results 
from indolence, but that which is fostered by 
the lack of definite occupation. The late re 
port of the Inspectors of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary of Peunsylvania is entitled to grave 
and weighty consideration, establishing, as it 
does, conclusive evidence of the necessity that 
exists for the State to go further than it yet 
has done in the education of its children. 
After calling attention to the critical exami- 
nation given to the relation of education and 
crime by Governor Hartranft in his last mes- 
sage, the report continues: 

“If the State demands that the children 
should be mentally trained or instructed, by 
what process of reasoning, based on principles 
of equality and justice, can it be objected, that 
mental capacity only is to be cultivated, while 
thoe who possessed large capacity fur indus- 
trial instruction are to be deprived of a right 
which their want of mental ability only, is 
set up to deny them. 

‘* Instruction in mechanical industries is of 
the most grave importance. A growing 
cause of crime is ignorance of a handicraft 
skilled occupation in the youth. There is 
now no great public institution to afford in- 
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struction in these branches. The Inspectors 
have often heretofore called the attention of 
the Legislature to this subject, and now that 
the Governor has so pointedly and ably 
treated it, there is a growing belief that it will 
receive the consideration it deserves.” 

While intellectual culture remains to be 
the sole object of State education, the impor- 
tance thus accorded it over a knowledge of 
mechanical and industrial pursuits, places the 
latter at a marked discount, as the results 
plainly demonstrate. By educating the mind 
without a corresponding training in handi- 
craft, the State sends forth a class of citizens 
inadequately furnished with the means of 
honest support, for while a small percentage 
may gain a livelihood in clerkships and kin- 
dred occupations, the larger proportion are 
entirely unfitted for successful employment in 
that direction and are thus defrauded of equal 
chances in the business of life. “The survi- 
val of the fittest,” iu such cases is not always 
dependent upon “ natural selection,” and fail- 
ure too often arises from the lack ofa fair start 
on the journey; the power to weather the 
gale of adverse surroundings, and shake off 
the environments of unfavorable circumstan- 
ces being possessed by comparatively f-w. 

The temptations to enter upon a career of 
intrigue and deception are many, and its suc- 
cess depends upon the skill and training of 
the intellectual faculties; for while the uned- 
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tents himself with petty theft and street 
brawls, the advantages that the State affords, 
and which it is proposed to make compulsory, 
increase his capacity for wrong doing ina 
ratio corresponding to his intellectual ability. 
When the main object of the educator is di- 
rected to nice calculations in mathematics ; to 
perfecting the student in fac-similes of the 
best masters of penmanship; to the study of 
chemical equations, and the subtle affinities 
they represent, with al] the associate branches 
that constitute the curriculum of the schools, 
the brain is overtaxed to the neglect of the 
other parts of the body, and. the vitalizing 
power that, for its healthy outflow, depends on 
regular and systematic physical action, is 
weakened by the fitful rule of caprice or 
fancy. 

A lamentably small number of the boys 
who receive their education at our higher 
public schools dre willing to come in contact 
with the smoke and grime of toil and serve as 
apprentices in workshops and factories. It is 
in the counting-room, or the office, most of 
these expect to find occupation. So, too, with 
the girls; if any measure of ability to acquire 
a good common school education is developed, 
they turn from healthy home industries and 
crowd and jostle each other in the struggle to 
obtain positions that exempt: from the wear 
and tear of domestic duties. 





ucated man, destitute of moral principle, con- | marked and palpable, that they who serve wil} 
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stand on the same level with those that rule— 
the choice not being alone on the ground of 
influence or wealth, but from the necessity 
that exists in human society for one to repre- 
sent many—the leader becoming the greater 
servant in that he serves all. 

This is the prominent feature, and the 
great social lesson of the Christian polity, 
“Whosoever of you will be the chief,” said 
Jesus, “shall be servant of all,” and again; 
“even the Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” 

It is worthy of note that the purest patriots, 
the noblest statesmen, and the grandest Chris- 
tians have been men of untiring industry, 
Association with the implements of toil and 
handicraft gives a rank subordinate only to 
that of the great Master Builder. Fortified in 
brain and muscle to develope what is latent 
in force, to recreate to nobler uses and 
adaptabilities the forms of matter with which 
man finds himself surrounded, he stands next 
only to God himself. Taking up the“ thought 
of God,” as one of the great’ minds of the day 
bas said, “and working it into tangible benefit 
and blessing to the world, every stroke of the 
hammer, every turn of the wheel, every flame 
that streams from the furnace or the labora- 
tory, if loyally and nobly used, add to the 
glory of Him who called matter into existence 


Thousands in| and endowed the human race with the mental 


our city and elsewhere are now out of employ-| discernment by which material things are 
ment or holding positions esteemed more re-| made to minister to the highest earthly good 


spectable, at starvation prices, rather than 


of the creature.” To bring about this harmo- 


turn to some legitimate handicraft which, if| nious union and co operation of the mental 
well performed, would insure liberal reward, | «nd physical powers must be the future aim 


with prospective plenty. 

It has taken all these years of partial edu- 
cation to open the eyes of our rulers to the 
inconsistencies of the present system, the re- 
sults of which are only small as we find them, 
because of the inherent virtue and honor that 
underlie our social fabric, and the sterling in- 
tegrity and trained industry drawn from farm 
avd cottage life that contribute their fresh, 
healthy, moral influence to our centres of 
trade and commerce. 

It is a false conclusion to assume that one 
lawful and useful employment is more honor- 
able than another. Every kind of labor, 
even the hardest and most undesirable, has at 
one time or another been the stepping-stone to 
influence and universal homage. 

We want physical labor lifted again to the 
rank it held in the beginning, when human 
existence was dependent upon “ the sweat of 
the face” for its daily sustenance. 

All cannot occupy advanced positions, 
neither may all be the world’s masters and mis- 
tresses,but all may learn the art of serving well 
and intelligently, and the equality may beso 


of the world’s teachers. 


Idleness, want, crime! What a trinity of 
evil, dragging its victims to the very gates of 
infamy and ruin! And how is its progress to 
be arrested, is the great question that should 
claim the earnest attention of every advocate 
of moral purity and social order. The guar- 
dians of the rights of the people must meet 
and grapple with this triple-headed giant that 
is now striking at the very vitals of society. 

The main reliance in this conflict with 
crime and immorality will not be found in 
mental and physical education alone, great 
as is their influence when rightly directed. 
The one element above all others most essen- 
tial to the subjugation and subordination of 
evil, is individual apprebension and recog- 
nition of the Divine Essence. which, through 
conscience, enables the sentient being to per- 
ceive its duty towards God, as the highest ob- 
ject of adoration and towards all created be- 
ings who share with him the gift of life, 
whether, like himself, bearing the semblance 
of the Maker or standing lower and still lower 
in the order of existence. 
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a 
This awakening or perception of the spirit-| ical problems, are equally gratifying to their 
yal nature out of which is evolved all of love, | teachers and their employers. 
tenderness and self-sacrifice comprehended in — 
a “life hid with Christ in God,” is the healthy For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
normal condition of the human soul. No train- A SPIRITUAL ADMONITION. 
ing, however excellent, that Js devoid of “© Woe to them that take counsel, but not of Me: that 
this foundation can develope into full and | cover with a covering, but not of My Spirit, saith the 
complete manhood or womanhood. The rud- | Lord.” 
iments of spirit-life must be conned with the 
first lessons of childhood. The world is not 
lacking in dogmatic theology, but it needs to 
be more fully instructed in the simple lessons 
of faith and obedience and in a constant recur- 
rence to the witness for God in the inner con- 
sciousness that, whether accusing or excusing, 
never leaves the watchful soul in ignorance of. 
the fiat of its Judge respecting the motives by | the above text. 


which its actions are influenced. L. J. R. The universe affords an endless variety of 
[Since the above was furnished us, we have material upon which man may exercise his 


Y ; enius and convert the rude mass into ap- 
clipped the following from the Northampton sant which advance his interests and add 
Journal, which has so direct a bearing upon greatly to his comfort. By this means the 
the question before us that we give it to our| rational faculties are strengthened and de- 
readers, with the hope that it may lead tosim- veloped ; but in order that the vast machinery 
ilar practical efforts.—Eps. } thus evolved be regulated and every part 
 F kept in its proper place, the mind must be 
under the direction of the Divine Spirit ; and 
R. Hoe & Co., inventors of the Hoe cylin-| from the neglect to seek this aid arise the 
der press, established a school for their ap- | commotions which are felt, not only in relig- 
prentices more than a year ago. The course | ious communities, but in the world at large. 
of study embraces grammar, arithmetic, alge- |‘ O Israel! thou hast destroyed thyself, but 
bra, geometry, reading, writing, drawing, com- | in Me is thy help.” The Spirit is still offered, 
position, the ten science primers, and Over-| and if we will suffer it to cover us as a mar- 
man’s mechanics. The classes in the various | tle, we shall find that it has lost none of its 
branches recite once a week, the recitation | power. If that which is of the earth is yielded 
being an hour in length. The lessons given | to its benign influence it will be moulded into 
are long, but the apprentices have ample | the meekness and gentleness of the divine na- 
time out of work-hours not only to prepare | ture, and none will seek their own good only, 
them but to reflect upon and study their prac- | but will act in accordance with the revelations 
tical applications. All the apprentices, num- | of His will to whom we owe allegiance, and 
bering upward of a hundred, are compelled | whose blessings can never be fully appreciated 
to go through this course of study, and as the | until we are daily guided by His holy Spirit. 
term of apprenticeship ranges from five to} Then quench it not, I beseech you, dear 
seven years, they have time to become profic- | young people! Turn not aside from its con- 
ient in every branch taught, so that when | victions, for in attending to these consists 
their apprenticeship is over they have a| your highest good. Obedience to them in 
thorough English and technical education so | childlike submission will insure an admission 
far as mechanics is concerned. Everything | into the kingdom of Heaven, and you will, if 
is furnished gratuitously, the best of instruc-| required, be willing to appear as a fool for 
tion, text-books, and drawing materials. ‘The | Christ’s sake. ' 
benefits conferred upon the apprentices them. Despise not prophesying, but cherish the 
selves and upon the community, by a school | pure unfoldings of the Spirit of Truth. Let 
of this sort are inestimable. From the ranks | this pure emanation from God be your cover- 
of mechanics thus carefully educated must | ing and you will have nothing to fear. 
come skilled workmen, inventors, and thase| May the listless and indifferent remember 
who shall make new and valuable applica-| that it is written, “ My Spirit shall not al- 
tions to the practical economies of life, of | ways strive with man, seeing he also is flesh,”’ 
principles already known. The scholars in| If we reject this Spirit in its most powerful 
this school are earnest aud enthusiastic in| operations, turn a deaf ear to its admonitions 
their studies. The neatness and skill eviaen- | and still go on'in rebellion, then, though it 
ced in their copy-books,their mechanical draw- | still may speak, the sound will be less clear ; 
ings, and the working out of their mathemat-' though it may remain with us, it will be so 








Whatever may have been our experience 
through the lapse of years which has rolled 
over us, or whatever the sources from which 
we have gained knowledge of the nature and 
uses of material things, we still need to retire 
to the council-chamber of the Most High, and 
ask aid of His holy Spirit to direct us in all 
our ways, lest we incur the woe alluded to in 
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pressed down with the multiplicity of sensual | manded was not confined to the members of 
pleasures that its pleadings will not be heard, | his own denomination. 

and we shall be left to pursue whatever we| His business (he was both a farmer and a 
have chosen. butcher—sending his meat wagon for miles 

“Be wise to-day, ‘tis madness to defer.” | around) made him, in the course of years, 
“‘ Seek the Lord while He may be found; call | familiar to all the inhabitants of the vicinity ; 
upon Him while He is near.” “Let the| though these people were divided on other sub- 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous | jects, they were united in tleir favorable 
man his thoughts, and turn unto the Lord | opinion of his character. Mr. Brotherton 
who will have mercy upon him, and to our | possessed a kind heart, always in sympathy 
God who will abundantly pardon.” with the poor and afflicted. Often in driving 

Saran Hunt. | his wagon, he has been known to go far out 
of his way to carry a piece of meat to a sick 
man or woman, when it was certain, from their 
circumstances, that he could never receive pay 
from them. He often received notes from 
those indebted to him, but never distressed 
any one for payment. On the contrary, he 
sometimes destroyed notes, lest, falling into 
other hands, the poor but worthy debtor 
might be involved in litigation, or be in some 
way distressed. This kind regard for the 
comfort of others was a life-long disposition, 
and continued with him to the last. On 
Christmas, the week of his death, when hardly 
able to speak, partly by signs and partly b 
words, he ordered a basket to be filled wit 
provisions and sent to a destitute family with 
the kind assurance that he did not forget 
them. 

A thrifty farmer, he always had plenty of 
grain ; and yet, in seasons of scarcity, when 
the price was high, he has refused to sell, 
because he knew that his neighbors in the 
spring would want seed to sow their fields; 
and in the spring-time, when they came to 
him for this purpose, he let them have what 
they needed on the promise of being repaid 
from the next harvest. 

He would at any time rather suffer wrong 
than do wrong. This generous trait of char- 
acter developed itself in his sympathy for the 
colored man. The Quaker is by education 
opposed to slavery. He was so, also, by the 
instincts of his soul. It did not please him 
to hear men talk of not giving to the colored 
man his rights. He would say, why deprive 
any one, especially the weak and helpless, of 
that which belongs to him. He loved his 
country, but he felt slavery to be a crime, 
and a blot on his country’s character. Hence, 
when the fugitive from a government that 
would only recognize him as a chattel, on his 
way toa government that would recognize 
him as a man, stopped at his house, he did 
not betray him. He preferred even to suffer 
the penalty of the Fugitive Slave Law, sooner 
than see a human being in distress without a 
human sympathizer; and therefore, though a 
stranger, be took him in; hungy, he fed bim ; 
naked, he clothed, him ; and then, with kind 
words and a little ready cash, pointed him to 
































Third month, 1875. 

RICHARD BROTHERTON. 

DIED—Dec. 29th 1865, near Dover, in the town- 
ship of Randolph v Jer-ey, in the 79th year of 
his age, Ricnarp Br THRRTuN. 

Mr. Brotherton was descended from the 
first settlers of Randolph, and was so well ac- 
quainted with the early history of his native 
town that he was commonly regarded as the 
town oracle. 

In 1682 the great William Penn and his 
associates purchased East Jersey. Thirty- 
one years later, the first white man ever known 
to have made his way into this township pur- 
chased of the heirs of Wm. Penn a tract of 
land, a part of which was in 1774 purchased 
by Henry Brotherton, the grandfather of 
Richard; this property has ever since re- 
mained in the family. Richard Brotherton 
was accustomed to relate how his great-grand- 
father on his mother’s side, Wm. Schooley, 
came from Schooley’s Mountain and pur- 
chased Mill Brook, and started the first grist- 
mill ever known in this vicinity. He was a 
pioneer, and endured great hardships; once 
he was obliged to go thirty miles to buy corn 
of the Indians and to bring it home on his 
back, walking on the snow with snow-shoes. 
In 1740, known here as the hard winter, 
the snow was so deep that horses could not 
travel; and many cattle perished because it 
was impossible to get to them to feed them. 
A neighbor attempting to reach the next 
house, perished in the attempt, and in the 
spring was found dead near the gate. At the 
same time his wife perished alone in her own 
house. 

The first settlers of this township were 
Quakers, and the first church was the Quaker 
Meeting-house, the frame of which was raised 
in 1748. In this house the distinguished 
Hartshorn Fitz Randolph, after whom the 
township is named, was accustomed to wor- 
ship. But of all those who belonged to the 
Society of Friends and worshipped in this 
Quaker Meeting-house, no one was ever more 
esteemed for his kindness, his honesty, his 
consistency and his piety, than Richard 
Brotherton. And the respect which he com- 
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the North star and commended him to our 
Father in Heaven. 

Though by education he was opposed to 
all war. yet from the beginning he took a 
lively interest in the war that has just closed. 
He did not fail to discern the hand of the 
Lord stretched out to punish and to purge 
the nation, and to let the oppressed go free. 
His conversation reminded one of the story of 
the good Quaker, who said to his clerk, “ If 
thee wish to go to the war, thee can go, and 
thy salary will be continued and thy place 
kept for thee till thee return. But if thee 
do not wish to go, I have no further need of 
thy service.” 

Mr. Brotherton was a strictly honest man. 

He was honest to a provetb—for the phrase 
was current, ‘‘ As honest as Richard Broth- 
erton.”” Once, while a director of the bank, 


‘a person in drawing his check was supposed by 


mistake to have been overpaid, but there was 
no proof. The other directors proposed to 
settle the case by putting the man underoath. 
But Mr. B. objected; saying, “ If the man 
has received the money and will not own it, 
is it not probable that he will take a false 
oath, which would only increase his guilt 
without benefitting the bank? Better lose 
the money.” And his counsel in this instance 
prevailed. Had he been sharper in trade, 
more severe with men, and more eager for 
gain, he might have died a richerman. But 
he strove to remember the interests of others. 
especially where his own interests were in- 
volved. He believed in goodness, and loved 
it for its own sake; and if in consequence the 
casket of the soul was less ornamented, yet 
the gem which it contained shone with a 
purer lustre. Nor did he ever regret it; for 
on reviewing his way of life, he said, “I 
know that my estate is less than most people 
suppose ; and this is owing to the many losses 
I have met with through the leniency I have 
shown to others; for with all my imperfec- 
tions I have not distressed any man for debt, 
nor indulged in a spirit of retaliation, but 
have aimed to do as I would be done by; 
nor could amy amount of wealth now recon- 
cile me to tht idea of having pursued a dif- 
ferent course.” Earthly riches often perish 
in the getting; or if not then, they forsake 
us at death; but he that is rich toward God, 
has the good part which will never be taken 
away. 

If there is one virtue in which the Quaker, 
who is true to his principles, ‘s likely to excel, 
that virtue is patience, or the complete con- 
trol of one’s feelings. In this respect we 
never knew a man who equalled Mr. Brother- 
ton. He was an exemplification of the words of 
the Saviour—‘‘In your patience possess ye 
your souls.” He was nota stoic, for the stoic 


aimed to destroy all feeling. He aimed to 
control his feelings, and not to let them con- 


trol his judgment. He was meek, and no 


amount of provocation disturbed his equanim- 


ity. He was gentle, for no one complained 
of provocation from him. He possessed “ the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price.’ To 
his patience was added a spirit of resignation, 
and this resignation was subjected to a severe 
ordeal. 


In the Summer of ’64, a painful swelling 
under his chin, which had slowly developed 
itself, was pronounced by the physicians whom 
he consulted, to be an incurable cancer. His 
active life was at an end, and he considered 
his hours of enjoyment to be over, and the 
days which remained to be days of growing 
suffering, to terminate in death by starvation. 
Yet, in view of this gloomy prospect, he said, 
“ the will of the Lord bedone.” And through 
all this period of suffering, which proved to 
be longer than any one anticipated, not a sign 
of impatience was shown, nota single mur- 
mur escaped his lips. He did not complain of 
his sufferings, nor of his nurse, nor of the doc- 
tor, nor of his lot in any respect. But pa- 
tience and resignation enabled him to look at 
the things which are unseen; and this sight 
made his affiiction seem light, while it was 
working for him the far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. 

His mind was full of the goodness of God. 
In his youth he was feeble, and expected to 
die—but his days had been prolonged beyond 
the average period of human life. His life 
had been a peaceful and happy one; and now 
as it was coming to a close, he had the pros- 
pect, of a more glorious life in the future. 
Thus, when most men would have seen noth- 
ing but darkness, he saw only light; and where, 
to the natural eye, nothing was visible but the 
deepest gloom, he experienced the sweetest 

oy. 
Mtr. Brotherton was possessed of a good 
memory ; or his habits of thinking were such 
that he remembered what he read or heard or 
saw. Fond of reading, he was more fond of 
reflection ; so that important facts which came 
under his notice, were thoroughly considered 
and digested. When he was but a lad, Napo- 
leon was holding at bay the armies of all Eu- 
rope, or invading the territory of each king- 
dom on the continent, and the accounts which 
were published at the time were by him so 
carefully considered, that he was ever after 
able to describe the principal battles ; with the 
chief actors, and to tell the numbers engaged 
and the numbers slain. The same remark is 
true respecting the leading events which took 
place during his lifetime, among the different 
nations, and especially in his own country ; 
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and these events were not only remembered, 
but.important principles were deduced from 
them, so that with him history was God in 
His providence interpreting the laws of His 
government as revealed in His word 

This habit of reflection which grew with his 
growth and strengthened with his years, and 
which was a part of his devotion, proved to 
be a source of sweet consolation to him in his 
sickness, for in his extreme bodily weakness 
he was able to concentrate his thoughts on 
God and kindred subjects. 

One day he said to us, “I have had a most 
pleasant meditation; my soul is full of joy; | 
my heart seems to be so sweetly drawn out 
in love to all mankind.” He was much 
pleased to have his friends call in, especially 
when they entered into his spiritual state; 
and some went away bearing with them pre- 
cious memories of that sick-room. 

Thankful for the blessings of God’s prov- 
idence, thankful for the kind offices of those 
who waited on him, thankful for these friend- 
ly calls, and especially thankful for God’s gra- 
cious presence, his heart at times overflowed 
with the joy of gratitude. And the pleasant 
thoughts which were in his mind by day, were 
in his head by night. Once at least he hada 
most delightful dream. It seemed that an 
angel had encamped about his bed, and by his 
presence and conversation refreshed his soul. 
When about to leave him, he said to the an- 
gel, “I cannot Jet thee go except thou bless 
me.” “Wherein shall I bless thee?” He 
said, “ Bless me not in my corn, or my wine, 
or my oil, but bless me in my devotion to the 
Lord.” His joy on the following day could 
not have been much sweeter if he had indeed 
been blessed by some angelic visitor. But his 
most interesting experience occurred on this 
wise. 


He was sitting in an upper room alone, 
when all was quiet around, and in the stillness 
favorable to that divive communion which he 
so much enjoyed, while devoutly exercised in 
spirit, there seemed to stand before him a vis- 
ible presence, indescribable, but real, which 
coming near, spread over him a beautiful 
white robe; then an audible voice said, “the 
Lord Jehovah” This was followed by astate 
of mind so intensely delightful as to be beyond 
the power of language to describe, and this 
exquisite joy lasted for more than an hour.— 
It would seem indeed as if the angel of the 
Lord had granted his request, and blest him in 
his devotion. Thus he continued through his 
sickness. Whilethe outward man was perish- 
ing, the inward man was renewed day by day, 
until he fell asleep. 

The writer of this article is a Presbyterian, 
yet takes pleasure in paying this tribute to 
the memory of the good Quaker whom he has 





known for more than a quarter of a century; 
and only known to love. 

Mr. Brotherton is the last of his generation, 
In early youth he went to the sanctuary of 
his fathers to worship; and since their depart. 
ure has continued to go, thotgh sometimes he 
has there worshipped alone.- On the first day 
of the present year his remains were taken fg 
this old Meeting-house, where a congregation, 
larger than could get in had assembled, and 
there appropriate services were performed by 
members of the Society of Friends from abroad, 
who had known him in health and visited him 
in sickness. His grave will add an attraction 
to the old grave-yard, and the fragrance of his 
memory will perfume the enclosure. 


“None but the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


+ <2 + 


THE late Dr. Walker, in a dedication ser- 
mon at Leicester, Mass., in 1834, uttered the 
following :, 

“Faith, Regeneration, Atonement. I con- 
fess I love to speak of the spiritual life as 
passing through these great epochs, and of 
the epochs themselves under these Scriptural 
and time-hallowed names. . . . . I must say, 
too, that I am not entirely without hope that 
men may come at length to consider the great 
facts of a religious life, apart from all specu- 
lations growing out of them; and that they 
may come to something like an agreement in 
regard to these facts; and that every one’s 
pretensions to the Christian character will be 
tried by the evidence he gives of really living 
a Christian life, without any regard to the 
notions he may ertertain respecting the phi- 
losophy of its inward or outward manifesta- 
tions. Could I contribute, however little, to 
bring about such a state of things, there is no 
earthly object for which I would make greater 
efforts or sacrifices.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Thinking our Friends in ogher parts of the 
country would like to hear 6f our getting 
along, I send a report of the doings of our 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting, held at Ben- 
jaminville, 27th of Second month, 1875; 
Select Meeting, the 26th. 

There were about seventy persons from 
other Monthly Meetings in attendance; those 
from Highland Creek traveling three hundred 
miles; those from East Jordan, one hundred 
and twenty miles. Five of our brethren from 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting were ac- 
ceptably with us. I am informed by one that 
attended the Select Meeting that they were 
favored with that Presence that is able to 
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build up, and, under it, the meeting was 
drawn into close travail of spirit forthe wel- 
fare of our Zion. 

On the 27th inst., Friends were gathered, 
and the meeting soon settled into an impres- 
sive silence afd a prayerful waiting for the 
Master of Assemblies to bless, break and 
hand forth to His chosen servants the bread 
of life, that the multitude might be fed. Some 
were given words of comfort for the afflicted, 
and encouragement to those who were almost 
ready to faint by the way. Others were called | 
upon to sound the alarm in the ears of those 
who were traveling the dark and uncertain 
path, and to bow in the presence of the peo- 
ple, asking our Father in Heaven that He 
would pour out His Spirit upon us. 

The examination into the state of our So- 
ciety, as indicated by the answers to the 





queries, called forth much good counsel. As 
the business proceeded, the meeting was drawn 
into deep exercise for those who have deviated, 
many of whom, it was believed, would be 
gathered now with Friends had they been 
tenderly dealt with. Those who administer 
discipline were exhorted “ to tarry at Jerusa- 
lem”’ until they be endued with power from 
on high, that they may become true fathers 
and mothers in the church. 

The committee, to seléct a site and propose 
the size ofa building necessary to accommodate 
the Yearly Meeting, reported that they have 
selected a lot at Clear Creek, Putnam county, 
Ill., and propose to build a house 48 by 70 
feet, and 20 feet high, at a probable cost of 
$3,500, which was united with, and commit- 
tees appointed to raise the money and have the 
building erected, ready for the opening of 
our Yearly Meeting in Ninth month next. 
Samuel Walton reported that, he has re- 
ceived $535.50 from Friends in New York ; 
$200 from a Friend in Milwaukee, and has 
information of $300 from Baltimore, making 
$1,035.50 for Prairie Grove Quarterly Meet 
ing, Friends of Blue River Quarter hope there 
are Friends in the East that will be willing 
to aid us in raising our part of the necessary 
funds. Benjaminville Monthly Meeting feel 
the burden to be heavy, as we have, within 
the last year and a half, raised about $1,800 
to build and furnish our own meeting-house. 

On First-day morning, our meeting-house 
was crowded to its fullest capacity with an 
attentive audience. Much excellent advice 
was given, and all seemed to gather closer to 
the Divine Father. In the afternoon a meet- 
ing was held, by appointment of the Quarter, 
to the refreshment of many who were priv- 
ileged to drink at the fountain of living 
waters. 


WitirAM L. DorLanp. 
Benjaminville, Third month 3d, 1875. 


Joshua L. Mills was duly appointed Trea- 
surer of Blue River Quarterly Meeting. All 
those who feel willing to assist in building 
the house, whether scattered members of our 
own Quarter or members of other Yearly 
Meetings, are hereby informed that their do- 
nations will be thankfully received. 

Address, Joshua L. Mills, Mount Palatine, 
Putnam county, Ill. 





WHITE WATER QUARTERLY MEETING, 


A branch of Indiana Yearly Meeting, was 
held at Dublin, Wayne county, on Seventh- 
day, the 6th of Third month. It was at- 
tended about as well as usual for this season 


lof the year. The quietness and solemnity of 


the meeting for worship indicated the earnest- 
ness of purpose for which Friends had as- 
sembled, and, we believe, the Father’s love 
was felt to abound in the hearts of many 
present. 

The business of the meeting was transacted 
in much unity and harmony. Near the close, 
a private letter was read from Henry Mills, 
a Friend residing in Kansas, ween? that 
some seventy families in the township in 
which he resided were quite destitute, from 
the ravages of the grasshoppers, &c., and re- 
quire prompt assistance, to which nearly all 
present responded by liberal donations, which 
were directed to be forwarded immediately 
for their relief. The meeting directed further 
soliciting among Friends who were not in at- 
tendance First-day School Quarterly Con- 
ference convened in the afternoon, a number 
of Friends remaining at the meeting-house 
until it gathered. We 





BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING, 


Held in Baltimore, Third month 8th, 1875, 
was not as large as usual, owing to the in- 
clemency of the weather. It was a season of 
divine favor. Several lively testimonies were 
borne, and the solemnity that overspread the 
meeting was precious and encouraging. The 
answers to the queries showed that there has 
been a marked improvement in the attend- 
ance of our religious meetings. 

No ministers from other Quarterly Meet- 
ings were present. 





Friends’ meeting continues to be held in 
Friends’ meeting-house, on I street, in the 
city of Washington, as formerly. The other 
| branch of the Society of Friends meet with 
us in much unity of feeling. As our number 
is small, the company of Friends is highly 
appreciated ; yet we would not forget the 
blessing attending the two or three. Many, 
who are fed, even to the loathing of the honey- 
comb, seem unmindful that, “as iron sharpen- 
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eth iron, so a man sharpeneth the counte-| izing this course, the Association designs to | 


nance of his friend.” L. | extend the work so ably begun by her. 


em 


THE FOUR-FOOTED GROOM. 


Dr. Smith was a physician practising in| of the sick, in the healthful regulation of 
Dublin, and not choosing to take a groom | families and the sanitary welfare of soriety, 


with him when he went his daily rounds to ys 
visit his patients, trained a large Newfound. | '° become members of the Association. They 


land dog, between which and his horse there | desire especially to commend these lectures 
was a great affection, to take charge of him | and the object of the Association to mothers 
as he went from house to house. He seldom | and teachers, for the instruction of young 
mounted his horse when on his rounds, but 


just gave a hint to the dog what next patient girls in the duty and means of preserving 


he was going to, and the dog brought him up health, upon which their future usefulness \ 


as punctually asa human being could have | and happiness so largely depend. 

done. Besides this he used to take him to} “The annuai fee for membership has been 
oo and having to leap a stream in so doing, placed at one dollar, the member’s ticket 
the two generally performed it together like admitting to all lectures given by the Asso- 


a perfect bit of music. al . re 48 
One day, however, by some miechance the ciation during the year. Member’s tickets 
may be obtained from either of the under- 


poor fellow lost the reins as they were about 
signed, officers of the Association: Mary 


to take the lesp. This would have looked 
like a sad blunder, had not the good horse, Jeanes, No. 1023 Arch street; Charlotte L. 
Peirce, No. 1617 Green street; Sarah B. F. 


as if ey 8c to save the credit of the dog, 
turned back, aft i few h 

ee ore peene: a es Greble, No. 128 South Nineteenth street; or 
at the Hospital, on the afternoon of the lec- 


other side of the stream, to give him the op- 
portunity of regaining the reine. Thus the 
ture. 
“Tickets of admission to single lectures, 


two came back in regular order, and nobody 
would have been the wiser had not some one 
to be procured at the door, twenty-five cents. 
“ Occasional lectures in the course will be 


seen the occurrence.— Our Four footed Friends. 
devoted to subjects of general sanitary inter- 


est, to which gentlemen subscribers and do- 
nors will be admitted on special tickets.” 


SS 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 27, 1875. 











“THe Woman’s Assocration.”——This 
newly-formed organization “for the prcmo- 
tion of physiological and hygienic knowl- 
edge,” of which Elizabeth W. Lippincott is 
the President, have instituted a Course of 
Lectures to Women, on Physiology and Hy- 
giene, to be given at the Lecture-room of the | 9” the 5th of Third month, 1875, Mary R., wife of 

> 3 ee ie Samuel S. Briggs, in the 72d year of her age; a 
Woman’s Hospital, beginning on Seventh-| member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


day afternoon, Third month 27th, 1875, at 4| LINTON.—In Newtown township, Bucks county, 
o’clock . Pa., on the 11th of Third month, 1875, of paralysis, 
f Jane S. Linton, widow of John Linton, aged 76 years 
In recommending this movement to the | and 7 months; a member of Makefield Monthly 

‘ : Meeting. 

favorable consideration of women, we cannot oe 


: ‘ RUSHMORE.—On the 7th of Third month, 1875. 
do better than call attention to the object | Isaac Rushmore, in the 87th year of his age; a val! 


which is aimed at in the effort just under- ued Friend and elder of Westbury Monthly Meeting | 


i ; : : PICKERING.—In Lower Makefield, Bucks county 
taken, which in the circular is stated to be Pa., on the 7th of Third month, 1875, of pneumo- 


“To afford instruction to women on physio-| nia, Mercy P., widow of the late Ellwood Pickering, 
logical subjects, with especial reference to |®8°4 nearly 62 years; a member of Makefield 


ey Monthly Meeting. 
health. Those who were privileged to attend STARR.—At Richmond, Indiana, 6n the morning 


DIED. 

BEANS —In Lower Makefield township, Bucks 
county, Pa., on the 24th of Second month, 1875, 
of paralysis, Ann, widow of the late Seneca Beans, 
in the 84th year of her age; a member of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


BRIGGS.—In Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., 











the lectures of the late Dr. Ann Preston have | of Twelfth month 21st, George Vernon, aged nearly ° 


. : four years; and, on the morning of Twelfth month 
most grateful recollections of her teachings, 22d, John Whittier, aged two years and four months, 


and will be interested to learn that, in orger- | sons of Joseph W, and Bliza Starr. 


“They cordially invite all who are inter ” 
ested in the rearing of children, in the care © 
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WALTON —At the residence of her brother, Jo- 
seph Walton, near Ercildoun, Chester county, on 
the 8th of Second month, 1875, Rachel Walton, in 
the 73d year of age; a member of Fallowfield 
Montbly Meeting. 

REGESTER.—On the 24th of Ninth month, 1874, 
in the 97th year of her age, Elizabeth Regester, for 
many years an eleer of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

Purity of heart and devotion to. her Heavenly 
Father marked her character, ard she filled the sta- 
tion of wife, motber and friend with untiring love. 
From childhood she was a diligent attender of relig- 
jous meetings; and when the infirmities of age pre- 
vented her from meeting with her friends, she was 
accustomed to retire to her chamber and in silent 
devotion wait upon the Lord; or, when the weather 
permitted, she would often seek a secluded spot in 
the wood near by to perform this duty. She loved 
to hear the Scriptures resd, and listened with great 
attention. She would often say, ‘‘What am I kept 
here for?” and, on being arked if she was ready 
and willing to go, replied, ‘Ob, yes; I believe I 
have but to wait patiently for the summons from 
works to rewards.” She grew daily weaker, until 
she passed from earth to inherit a mansion prepared 
for the pure in heart. She manifested, to the last, 
her confidence in Him who doeth all things well, 
frequently remarsing, ‘’Tis all for the best.” 


——— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 40. 


(Continued from page 60.) 





FROM JERUSALEM TO SUEZ. 
As we wait in the harbor of Port Said, we 


) see the great stately ships come in from the 


sea, and prepare to glide softly along this new 
highway of the world towards the Indian seas 
and the isles of balm, while return ships, 
rithly freighted with silks, and fruits, and 
spices from the Orient, pass out into the 
Mediterranean. The traffic which finds its 
way through this canal is, of course, contin- 
ually increasing, and I find it stated that the 
number of merchant vessels that entered the 
harber in 1871 was 1,275, and their tonnage 
927,796. I have not thestatistics of the later 
years, but am assured that the increase is very 
gratifying to the enterprising capitalists and 
engineers to whom mankind is indebted for 
this great work—the Suez Canal. 

At 4 o’clock we are warned that the Urano 
is nearly ready to sail, and so we go on shore, 
finding comfortable accommodation for the 


p night at the Hotel du Louvre. Here we have 


a little imitation of the pleasures of Paris, and 
though the hotel might have been cleaner, 
we were made quite comfortable for the night 
and in the morning were safely on board 
the little canal steamer at half past seven. 
There were only four first-class passengers— 
two American gentlemen and ourselves—and 
the cozy cabin was quite sufficient accommo- 
dation. To our great disappointment, the 
morning was ¢o misty that nothing could be 
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seen one hundred yards distant. We must be 
patient, and wait the influence of the risirg 
sun to dispel the fog; in the meantime we 
find much interest in examining several late 
numbers of the Baltimore Sun, which our 
American Consul at Port Said had handed to 
our fellow-travelers. From them we learn 
with surprise of the results of the late elec- 
tions in our country, and of our President's 
rather tardy statement, that he had no aspi- 
rations for a third term of office. I read the 
compact little paper over and over again, so 
much more interesting does our native land 
seem to me just now than the land of Egypt 
in a fog. 

The canal skirts the eastern side of the 
Lake Menzaleh for about 22 miles, having a 
width between the banks varying from 200 
to 300 feet ; where the slopes are great, it is 
as much as 340 feet, and it is about 72 feet 
wide at the bottom. ’ 

The English poet Marlowe, of the Eliza- 
bethan age, seems to have foretold or sug- 
gested this great enterprise—the Suez Canal. 
The hero of his tragedy of “ Tamburlaine the 
Great,” says: 

“And here, not far from Alexandria, where the 
Terrene (Mediterranean) and the Red Sea meet, 
Being distant less than one hundred leagues, 

I mean to cut a channel to them both, 

That men might quickly sail to India.” 


The Pharaoh Canal mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, was only a fresh-water passage from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, and only suited for 
small boats. Says the historian: “It was 
100 miles long, and about 9 feet deep, and 
cecupied 100 years in its construction—120,- 
000 Egyptians or slaves perishing in the labor.” 
This great work was carried through in ten 
years, and with no greater mortality than 
would have occurred in the ordinary course 
of labor. The excavation was principally 
made by means of powerful machines, some 
of which we saw yet in operation, deepening 
the canal. We are told that the larger of 
these dredges and elevators cost as much as 
£40,000 each. Towards noon the sunbeams 
begin to penetrate the veil of mist, and we 
can see that we are entering a cutting of sand 
hills. The boat stops atstation Kantara, 
and we go ashore to lunch at this settlement 
in the newly-moistened desert sand. The 
Nile waters have been working their won- 
ders here on a small ecale, and beds of vege- 
tables and of flowers are growing luxuriantly 
by the wayside, though one would think the 
soil so purely sand that no amount of water- 
ing could fertilize it. But there seems to be 
a great life-giving quality in the Nile waters 
as well as in the sunshine of this land. Very 
soon we enter the irregular Jake of Ballah ; 
and after passing through this waste of waters 
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we pass through another cutting of pure sand, 
and reach the new town of Ismailia, situated 
on the northern bank of Lake Timsah, and 
named in honor of the present ruler of Egypt. 

We are now midway between the two seas, 
and take leave of our boat to perform the rest 
of the journey by rail. One hour is at our 
disposal, during which we may look around 
this surprising new city of Ismailia, which has 
arisen amid the desert sands as if by the touch 
of the magician’s wand. A broad avenue, 
shaded with trees, leads up from the landing 
place on the lake, and we engage the services 
of two porters, who, strangely enough, bear 
our packages to a custom-house, where they 
are again duly inspected ; this seems very ab- 
surd, as they were passed at Port Said, and I 
thought I detected a shade of sadness in the 
countenances of the officials when we promptly 
and cheerfully surrendered our keys, and 
made no mention of “ backsheesh.” Listlessly 
they look in and then walk away, leaving us 
to lock and strap our own trunks again. They 
would much prefer to have a few piasters, but 
we take high moral ground, and insist on their 
doing their duty to the Khedive. 

And now a war of donkey boys commences 
around us, and we are pressed, almost beyond 
freedom, by these enterprising little Arabs, to 
avail ourselves of their beasts. We do not 
want to ride, preferring a stroll around Isma- 
ilia; but I point out to the barbarians that 
every one of the army of donkeys they are 
trying to force upon us, or to force us upon, 
is dreadfully sore from the cruel usage he has 
received, and that Christian ladies could not 
ride them on any account. They laugh at 
the objection, very much surprised, evidently, 
that we care anything for the misery of the 
poor little donkeys—the veriest slaves of all 
man’s dumb servitors—and at length consent 
to leave us to our own devices. 


The well-made avenue up which we are 
walking to the railway station, divides the 
town into two parts. On the west are the 
station, the landing quays of the Fresh Water 
Canal, and large blocks of warehouses, with 
the Arab village beyond; while on the east 
are the houses and offices of the employés of 
the Canal Company, the shops, the palace of 
the Viceroy, the water-works, and the princi- 
pal streets and squares. Walking down the 
Quai Mehémet Ali, we notice a sort of Swiss 
chalet, which, we are told, is the residence of 
the great engineer de Lesseps, and the first 
house constructed in Ismailia. It is a mod- 
est-looking dwelling, embowered in a luxuri- 
ant garden of tropical plants; and, as the gate- 
way is hospitably open, we walk into the cool, 
shadowy place, and see what magic the life. 
giving waters of the Nile have wrought in 
the desert. There is gorgeous bloom all 
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around us, the fragrance being almost to 
powerful to be pleasant; and, as we loitg F 
admiringly along, a pleasant voice from th 

veranda greets us, and a young Frenchwo 


“ Harem carriage,” as it is called, and try to 
get possession of us and our baggage; but we 
steadfastly decline till one appears who can 
speak English, and who can conduct us to the 
Suez Hotel, and our journey ends. Here isa 
great house of entertainment, and here we 
find ourselves received by Indian servants, 
and are reminded by everything around us 
that we are far on the way to the great In- 
dian empire of Britain. 
ned to go no farther toward the sunrise land, 
at present—this is the ultima thule. 











with all the grace and politeness of her ng Ou 
tion, advances to meet us. M.de Lessepsjgg kee? 
absent, she says, but we are very welcome tj Tn 
the grounds, and if he and his family wer date 
at home, he would be glad to see us. A sep mon 
vant is dipping water from a marble basin, are f 
and giving the plants their evening drink, is 
and we express our admiration of their luxm to. ; 
riance. The young lady breaks us each 4 
boquet from a shrub that looks something), few 
like the ox-eye daisy grown into a tree fifteen. by | 
feet high. It is Egyptiau chamomile, de} an 
icately fragrant and very showy, with it of | 
starry, white rays and raised disk of yellow, day 
Then she asks us if we would like to see the wol 
gazelles, and leads us to the enclosure, where las 
the soft-eyed, fleet-footed little orientals are wo 
domesticated. They have lost all fear of man. en! 
kind, and come willingly forward to receive tal 
our caresses—thus giving an illustration of Or 
the gentle humanity of the great man’s it} 
household. We were also shown the fine Arab ba 
horses which are almost the only luxury in on 
which the Chevalier de Lesseps indulges, 
But our hour at Ismailia is almost over, and he 
we must return to the station, where we are th 
soon ticketed for Suez. fc 
It is about three hours’ evening rideover ¢. * 
the desert sands, with several stoppages, and si 
we reach the southern terminus of the new k 
line travel through Egypt. It is eight o’clock t 
in the evening, and a dense crowd of Arab 
porters come screaming to the door of our 


But we have plan- 


S. R. 
Suez, Twelfth month 8th, 1874. 


——--- + 9m - 


FROM every sorrow you receive in a spirit 
of Christian resignation, from every pain you 
bear patiently,from every great trial you 
bravely meet, there silently passes to those 
about you strength, and comfort, and en- 
couragement. Without saying a word, you 
are exhorting to faith, and patience, and 
trust; you are inspiring in others the Chris- 
- spirit and building them up in Christian 

ife. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN, 


No. 38. 


Our faithful teachers in South Carolina still 
keep in regular correspondence with us. 

Ina letter from Anna M. Stanton, bearing 
date in last month, she remarks: “ These 
months slip by so quickly that the thirty days 
are gone before we think of it, and the time 
js much too short to accomplish all we wish 

“Our school has been quite full for the last 
few weeks, though some have been kept away 
by unpleasant weather, of which we have had 
an unusual amount for this climate, especially 
of rain and wind, though not more than a 
day or two at a time of cold weather. The 
work in my department (the industrial), for 
last month, has principally been practice- 
work, cutting and making charts and differ- 
ent kinds of needle-work (here follow de- 
tails of garments, baskets, mats, &c., made). 
One drawback to the boys’ work, is the scarc- 
ity of material of which they make their 
baskets. The grass is very hard to get, as 
only certain localities produce it.” 

A more recent letter, giviog an account of 
her department for Second month, mentions 
that they have one day in the week set apart 
for “ cutting useful patterns,” “one day for 
working button-holes,” “one day for back- 
stitching” and “two for miscellaneous work; 
knitting,” &c., &c. The items of ‘work for 
the month number two hundred and three, in 
which are included “ one hundred and sixty 
button-holes and fifteen yards of stitching by 
hand.” While these details of our teacher 
may seem trifling to some, a little reflection 
will convince anyone that this kind of indus- 
trial instruction is of incalculable value to 
the recipients. 

Number of pupils on the register for Sec 
ond month, sixty, with an average attendance 
of fifty-four. Of this entire number, only 
seven are in the primer, whilst sixty are in 
arithmetic, twenty-six in geography, and the 
whole number are writing, forty in books and 
twenty on slates. 

The following pleasant letter from Cornelia 
Hancock has just been received, which we 
give entire. It will be seen she still adheres 
to “compulsory education” : 


Mount Preasant, S. C., Second mo. 28, 1875. 


J. M. Exuis: 

Dear Friend,—Thou hast heard from our 
school through the other teachers. We have 
a little progress to report in the opening of a 
school four miles from here, taught by a 
ry man educated in Bristol, Rhode Is- 
and. He lives in our family and goes to and 
from school on horseback. His school has 
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been large, numbering over one hundred 
scholars. It is supported by the State. His 
salary (twenty-five dollars per month) he has 
only been able to draw once, on account 
of the contention between the School Com- 
missioner that was and the Commissioner that 
would be. Both officers continue in office ; 
one appointing one set, and the other, another 
set of trustees to act in the same parish, so 
thou canst imagine what a condition of things 
is the result. 

We were very much afraid it might un- 
settle James Robbins’ school, but he has re- 
ported to what he thought to be the best au- 
thority, and, so far, has remained unmolested. 

In this village the state of things is still 
worse ; both sets of trustees have elected a 
teacher, and two schools are to be started, one 
to satisfy each faction. Neither of them are 
needed ; they being so poor in character, they 
never fit a single scholar for our school. 

We cannot expect intelligent action from 
ignorant actors, and so we must be content 
until we can improve the rising generation. 
The “‘ School Commissioner” last elected is 
a black man, consequently no white men will 
serve as trustees, lrence the control lies in the 
colored population entirely. 

There seems no particular discouragement 
to report, except the school is not as large as 
we would like. 

The “Industrial Department” grows in 
efficiency. We had a pleasant visit from 
Bishop Campbell, a resident of Philadelphia, 
who expressed himself greatly pleased with 
the school, especially in seeing the boys work- 
ing at their baskets. He appeared to be ac- 
quainted with prominent Friends of Phila- 
delphia, and told the children of his escape 
- slavery in 1828. He preaches here to- 
night. 

he letters, thou wilt observe, are written 
by the same scholars who wrote last year. It 
is one way we can convey to thee some idea 
of their improvement. As writing is a good 
way to test a scholar, thou wilt not be likely 
to form too good an opinion of them. 


Our winter has been long and tedious. I 
have never experienced such continued un- 
pleasant weather in the South. My health is 
not what I would desire, but, with the aid of 
a strong will, I keep about and go through 
with our regular routine of business. The 
other teachers are well. I hope, sometime, 
thou mayst come to visit us. Our pleasant 
season is near at hand and we are always 
glad to see our friends. I would be glad to 
hear that a law, compelling children to at- 
tend school, should be passed. That would 
be one step towards the improvement of the 
community. Children are so easily led; and 
if good influences are held over them until 
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their habits in life are formed, few, if any, | 
would turn out badly. I hope there is no 
feeling in the minds of any of the contrib- 
utors to discontinue this school, for although 
the State supports schools now, there is no 
reasonable hope they can have good ones for a 
long time to come, while they are presided 
over by such extremely ignorant trustees. 
Sincerely thy friend, 

CorNELIA HANCOCK. 





It will be seen from the following extract 
that our schools are making themselves re- 
spected and appreciated, even in the be- 
nighted communities in which some of them 
are located : 

From “The News and Courier,” Jan. 23d, 1875, Published at 
Charleston, 8. C. 

“The best school for colored children in 
the State is in Mount Pleasant. Able and 
competent lady teachers are in charge. In- 
dependent of the usual studies, the children 
are taught the use of the needle and the art 
of making fancy work from the leaf of the 
palmetto. The demand for this latter is far 
ahead of the manufacture. Scme wealthy 
and influential members of the Hicksite 
Quakers, of Philadelphia, are the founders of 
this school. No discount for payment of 
teachers’ salaries is exacted by these gentle- 
men.” 

It has been the annual custom of the pupils 
to address me, personally, by letter. I have 
recently received my package; ten from the 
first and second classes, each requiring the 


ie 
but now we are having delightful spring liky 
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weather. The planters are now getting thei o 
ground ready to plant cottcn, and in the Falj This 
when the cotton is ripe and ready to pickin} {Third 
the fields look beautiful'y. I hope you ang§ jntere 
your family are enjoying good health. Nog§ jnclen 
{ must close. I remain from 
Your little friend, B. T, revit 
The next following is from one of the boyg) a 
viz: 8 
Moust Puieasant, Feb., 23d, 1875, child 
“ My dear Friend,—I am a fatherless boy, Quar 
My mother is a widow but she is getting alon 100. 
very well now. She has four children. Shey 7° ' 
had three girls and five boys, but all the girly: stan 
and one boy are dead and only four boys arg Frie 
left. The oldest is about sixteen, the second) {7 
is fourteen, the third is about twelve, and the 4 
last is ten years of age. The largest is work. 
ing in a house, and the other three go to — 
school. My father was sold away from moth-} of 4 
er during the war, and last July he cameto} ™& 
Charleston with his fire company and some} ‘4¢ 
one told him that his family was at Mount} PT 
Pleasant, and he came to Mount Pleasant and tha 
found his family.. Mother was very gladto} ©" 
see him and he was very glad tosee her. He ee 
met me on the wharf that night, but I did not | @ * 
know him, but he knew me. The reason why be. 
I did not know him was because when he was | ™ 
| sold I was a little child about one year old, & 


So he went back to Savannah and came back 
to Mount Pleasant to mother, and he stayed 
| with mother about two years and then he died, 
The children were glad to see him. We did 







entire one side of a half-sheet of cap-paper ;| not expect that we would ever see him again, 
thirteen from the third class, not so lengthy ;| That very day I went to Charleston to the 
quite a number from the fourth class, of about | parade. It was the Fourth of July. I never 
six lines each, with ten from the fifth class, | came back till night. I was surprised to see 
each bearing the invitation of “ come and 8e€| him. But now he is dead and we are father- 






















us,’ evidently being about all they could ac- | Jess children. 


complish, but equally acceptable to the re- 
cipient as the more lengthy ones. 

The space they would occupy forbids the 
giving more than two of these welcome greet- 
ings. The first is from one of the girls, viz. : 


Mount Pieasant, Feb. 24th, 1875. 


Dear Friend,—Our teacher wishes us to 
write to you ard let you know how we are 
getting on. We had a very nice time at the 
New Year’s tree this year, I got a book and 
picture and some magazines and candy. The 
school is getting on very nicely. The boys 
are learning how to make baskets out of grass, 
the girls how to make frames out of the leaf 
of the palmetto. 

I am thirteen years of age; I was born on 
the night of the fire that burnt nearly all of 
Charleston. Most of the burnt district is 
built up again. We have had a very un- 
leasan t winter, with rain nearly all the time, 


We are growing up to be men 
and then we can mind our mother, because 
when we were little I know she had to work 
hard to take care of us.” 

As quite a number of these pupils have 
been in attendance at these schools for two or 
three years, it is easy by comparison, to note 
the marked improvement in some, not only in 
the penmanship, but diction (notwithstanding 
the quaintness of expression sometimes retain- 
ed), alike creditable to both teachers and pu- 
pils, as such advancement can only be attain- 
ed by the continuous exertion and care of 
both, 

Since last compilation for the Intelligencer, 
some little response has been made to our in- 
fotmation, that funds are always acceptable. 

J. M. Evuis. 
Philade!phia, 3d month, 1875. 


ater 





Never do violence to your rational na- 
ture. 
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THE UNATTAINED. 


BY H. WINSLOW. 


This Meeting was held in West Chester, Pa., Why thus longing, thus forever sighing, 


Third month 13th, 1875, with a number of 


For-the far off, unattained and dim, 


interested Friends in attendance, though the | While the beautiful, around thee lying, 


inclemency of the weather prevented some 


Offers up its low perpetual hymn? 


from being present. It being the meeting Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 


revious to the annual meeting of the Phila 


All thy restless yearoing it would still ; 


delphia Association, the reports were mainly Leaf, and flower, and laden bee are preaching 


statistical. The aggregate number of pupils, 
children and adults, in the schools in this 
Quarter number 817; officers and teachers, 
105. A large proportion of these children 
are not members of our Society. One in- 
stance was narrated of a mother, not a 
Friend, expressing herself as being thankful 
for this privilege for her child, adding, ‘‘ It 
will be a lifelong benefit to her.” 

The remarks accompanying the statistics, 
though not so lengthy as usual, gave evidence 
of deep interest. Some feeling of discourage- 
ment was expressed as regards unfitness for 
teaching after a week of toil, and no time for 
preparation. This brought forth remarks 
that to the interested worker thoughts might 
come bubbling up when the thinker was at 
work behind the counter or the plough which, 
if allowed to fasten upon the mind, would not 
be lost when the school hour arrived. ‘That 
incident of John Comly reading a verse from 
some loose leaves of a Bible, which he carried 


in bis pocket, while resting his horses at the 


end of a furrow, an¢ which he pondered as 
he again traversed the field, was given as 
illustrative of an awakened mind. 

Great sympathy was felt and expressed for 
those schools whose workers are few and feel 
their unworthiness. The meeting was char- 
acterized by unity and a desire to aid each 
other. 

Goshen, Chester and Darby reports spoke 
of fellow-workers being removed by death, 
which caused a tendering feeling to prevail. 
One report, especially, desired that humility 
should be cultivated, and that the head should 
not be allowed to take precedence of the heart. 
Two gave evidence of the examination of our 
discipline and a fuller appreciation of its 
value, and consciousness also of some defects, 
which can in time be remedied. As these 
points come more and more to our notice, 

hey will be of valve to our people, and the 
next generation of Friends cannot certainly 
lead ignorance on these subjects. The meet- 
ing adjourned to meet at Willistown, in Ninth 
month next. L. H. H. 








Ir was a saying of Dr. Arnold that no stu- 
dent could continue long in a healthy relig- 
ious state unless his heart was kept tender by 
mingling with children, «r by frequent inter- 
course with the poor and suffering. 











Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Poor, indeed, thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw; 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world, through weal and woe; 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten— 
No fond voices answer to thine own; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten 
By daily sympatby and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win the world's applauses, 
Not by works that give the world-renown, 
Nor by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


Daily struggliog, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 


Dost thou revelin the rosy morning, 
When all nature hails the lord of light, 

And his smile, the mountain-t»ps adorning, 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright? 


Other hands may own the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine ; 

But, with fervent love, if thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine! 


Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 
And their beauty and thy wealth are gone. 


Nature wears the color of the spirit; 
Sweetly to her worshipper she sings ; 

All the glow, the grace she doth inherit, 
Round her thirstiog child she fondly flings. 


er 








TRUTH ALWAYS SAFE, 
BY CAROLINE A. MASON, 


Men talk of “ dangerous truths,” as if ’t could be 
That truth is ever dangerous or unsafe ! 

’Tis only we and our imperfect ways 

That are at fault. Nettles touched timorously 
Sting to the quick; but grasp them with a will, 
And they are harm'ess as swee; ‘eds of balm. 
And so with Truth; approach ber with distrust 
Or fear, she stings u3 with her positive, 

Sharp weapons, and we cry out, “ We are hurt!” 
But. front her boldly and she harms us not; 

Nay, wrestle with her, bold her till the day 
Breaks, and the cry bursts from our desperate lips, 
‘<T will not let thee go except thou bless !” 

And we shall know her as she is, a sweet, 
Strong, helpful angel, sent to us of God, 

Ani blessing ere she goes. 


Only half-truths 
Are dangerous; of them, my soul, beware! 
Look to it that they cheat thee not with shams, 
And flattering, specious forms of lower good, 
When the supremest good is in thy grasp, 
Or may be for the reaching after it. 


-- naa aaa 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE IOWA METEOR. 


The meteor that occasioned such a sensa- 
tion as it passed over our State on the even- 
ing of the 12th of Second month, Prof. Leon- 
ard, of the Iowa University, reports to the 
Des Moines State Register that he has in his 
possession a portion of a fragment of it, which 
fell near the town of Homestead, one hun- 
dred miles northwest of this city. 

“The fragment weighed seven pounds six 
ounces, was covered with a black coating on 
what had been the outer surface of the me- 
teor, and a lighter coating on the side by 
which it had been joined to the main body. 
The meteor fell in a pasture-field, striking 
upon the frozen ground, and making a slight 
indentation, and bounded over thirty feet in 
a northeast direction, and settled upon the 
snow.” 

“The composition is apparently much like 
that of other stony aerolites that have here- 
tofore been found in this country; it may be 
richer in iron than some of them. It has 
unmistakable marks of its celestial origin 
visible on its surface and internal structure. 
Had it been found in a quarry, amongst thou- 
sands of terrestrial rocks of the nearest allied 
species, there would have been no difficulty 
in determining its cosmic character.”’ 

The Professor comments further, but I felt 
that the foregoing would be of interest to 


the readers of the Intelligencer who give at- 
tention to scientific phenomena. 


J. A. D. 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 3d mo. 10, 1875. 


—w 
JOHN BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


When I reached the building it was densely 
thronged. At least 15,000 persons were 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of the veteran, 
statesman and patriot. Several members of 
Parliament were on the platform,among whom 
was Professor Fawcett. The mayor, Mr. 
Chamberlane, presided. He is a young man, 
apparently not more than thirty years of age. 
In a few telling words he opened the meeting, 
which was then addressed by a master manu- 
facturer and by a mechanic, who both in first- 
rate style submitted the resolution of welcome 
and continued confidence in their representa- 
tives. It was a wonderful sight when the 
vast multitude held up both bande in assent. 
Then, amid long-continued plaudits, Mr. 
Bright rose. He is somewhat under the 
average hight, with broad shoulders, large, 
round head, with hair now silvered with 
years, and a countenance in which you are in 
doubt whether firmness or tenderness predom- 
inates. He arranged a few pages of notes on 
his hat, which stood on the table at his side, 


and then, with his left hand generally held! 
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behind him and his right hand in gentle 

action, he spoke for upwards of an hour ang 
a quarter, to an audience breathless with | 
interest, except when bursting forth in mani 

festations of approval and delight. Mr” 
Bright speaks with great deliberation. Therg 

is no hesitation there is no hurry. He never 

pauses as if in difficulty to find his words; 

but he brings them out with thoughtful care, 

as if weighing well the meaning and force of 
each one before it is uttered. And he ma 

well be deliberate, for at the table below hith 

150 reporters were seated, taking every sylla. 

ble as it fell from his lips. Before the speech 

was finished the first part of it was already in 

type, and read by some of theaudience. The 
telegraphic wires were flashing his sentences 
all over the world before he resumed his seat, 
I was told that the speech was telegraphed in 
less time than he took to deliver it. Mr, 
Bright’s theme was the question of disestab- 
lishment. It was a sustained argument, illu- 
mined by his old flashes of humor and keen 
satire, illustrated by recent events, and com- 
bining strength of conviction and boldness of 
utterance with that courtesy to opponents and 
charity toward individuals for which he is so 
distinguished. Great vexation has been ex- 
pressed by many of the papers at the course 
thus taken. Why did he not give his opin- 
ion of the present state of the Liberal party— 
tell us who should be the new leader and in- 
dicate what should be the course of immediate 
legislation? Why speak of a subject which 
is still in the distance, and why add to the 
disintegration of the Liberal party by urging 
a question on which Liberals are divided ? 
It may be said in reply that Mr. Bright has 
always been in advance of the Liberal line. 
Every position which he has marked out on 
which he planted his flag has been marched 
up to and is now in the line of the army. 
{nstead of employing this great occasion 1n 
discussing what has interest only for a few 
weeks, he did what he did years ago—he went 
far ahead, he discussed the great question of 
the future—he indicated that next grand 
movement of the nation which sooner or later 
must come. Mr. Bright’s speech, instead of 
being forgotten with the events of the day, 
will be referred to during the long contro- 
versy which is now developing so rapidly. 
But, while distinctly avowing the policy of 
disestablishment, he admitted that it was not 
yet ripe for legislation and deprecated any 
sudden or violent change. All his old fire 
was developed in one passage of his speech, 
in which he exposed the poverty of thousands 
of the working clergy in comparison with the 
wealth and dignity of the privileged class, 
saying that, as a rule, preferment was to be 
obtained only by money or favor. Some 
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“Ist of July next. 
formed in the gap, and other camps will be | 
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called out “No! No!” Whereupon the ora- 
tor, lifted up his voice to its fullest compass 
and raising his arm exclaimed: “I am_ not 
Jeading the cause of Nonconformists. I am 
the advocate of thousands of poor curates who 
to-morrow morning will echo what I am say- 
ing.” Chere was no further interruption. It 
was worth a long journey only to see that 
multitude rise up and with waving hats and 
handkerchiefs testify their regard for the 
speaker and their approval of his sentiment. 

The next morning [ had ‘the privilege of 
preakfasting with Mr. Bright, at the house of 
Mr. C. Sturge, a name so widely honored ; 
and, with no appearance of fatigue from the 
effort of the night before, he delighted us dur- 
ing several hours with his conversation on 
many topics, including the American war 
and the present condition of the Southern 
States. 1 was interested to know that the 
yield of cotton during the last three years has 
exceeded that of any three years during 
slavery. All England rejoices, in spite of 
differing opinions, that John Bright bids fair 
to resume his place in Parliament and take his 
share in the public debates.— Newman Hall in 
the Independent. 





-~0oe - 


HARVARD SCHOOL OF GEOLOGY. 


This scientific school, a Penikese on land, 
will open at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., on the 
The first camp will be 


set up as the school moves through the region 
of the upper Cumberland. It is designed to 
furnish practical field lectures in this most 
interesting district, with illustrations drawn 
from the wild mountainous country over 
which the classes will travel. The lectures 
will be partly before the whole school and 
partly in small classes, or sections, that will, 
by the aid of pack mules, shelter tents, etc., 
explore the country in various directions. It 
is designed to cover a territory of about five 
thousand square miles by all the classes and 
during the nine weeks the school is in session. 
Professor N. S. Shaler will be at the head of 
the school, and he will be ably assisted by 
Professors Robert Peter and A. R. Crandall, 
of the Kentucky Geologic Survey,and Messrs. 
J. M. Talbutt, P. M. Moore and W. B. Page, 
also of the State Survey of Kentucky. Dr. 
A-a Gray, and Professors J. D. Whitney and 
Raphael Pumpelly, of Cambridge, will, in 
all probability, also attend as instructors. 
This school is designed for teachers and for 
no others. Only mer of culture and stand- 
ing will be taken, and students who think to 
make the school an occasion for a* camping- 
out excursion will find no places in the camp. 


The number is limited to twenty-five, and the 
expense will be fifty dollars for the instruc- 
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tion and the use of the camp. Transporta- 
tion will only be furnished from the nearest 
railroad station to the gap, and the expense 
of living in camp will be assessed upon each 
pupil. This expense will be merely nom- 
inal, and will not exceed a few dollars a 
week. Mr. J. R. Proctor, an ex-officer of 
artillery, will have charge of thecamp. He 
is a man of experience in that section of the 
country, and will make life in the camp as 
agreeable and comfortable as is possible. No 
ladies will, on any account, be taken, though 
several have already applied. Persons wish- 
ing to enter their names must address Mr. 
F. W. Harris, at the President’s office at the 
University, Cambridge. 

The design of this most peculiar and in- 
teresting school is as unique as it is happy. 
The idea of studying the great stone picture 
book by camping and by walking over some 
of its most gigantic and remarkable pages is 
simply fascinating. No doubt the class will 
be filled up at once, and the fortunate 
ones admitted, if earnest students, will reap 
a rich reward. There will be rough life, 
miles of climbing and walking and camp life 
in every variety, but it will be for real stu- 
dents a most valuable experience. Professor 
Shaler’s name at the head of the school will 
be ample guaranty of its success.—Boston 
Transcript. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE THE VALUE OF A FARM, 


The farmer lives in his own house. The 
use of the house, which he does not pay for, is 
as much a part of his income as the money 
which a salaried man pays for rent is of his, 
and should be counted as such in an estimate 
of the profit of the farm. All things pro- 
duced on the farm and consumed on the 
farmer’s table, including the vegetables from 
the garden, the eggs and milk used in cook- 
ing, are as much a part of his income as the 
money paid for such things out of his salary 
is of the salaried man. If the former gives 
his wife and children a pleasant ride to town, 
using his own horse and wagon, the value of 
their use is as the money the other man pays 
out of his salary for the carriage hire of his. 
The correct rule for estimating the income 
from a farm is substantially this: Give credit 
for every article produced, used or expended 
in any way whatever, no mattter how small 
| in value, as well as for the cash received for 
products sold, and for increase in the value of 
farm property, and charge against the farm 
| for interest on capital invested, and for all ex- 
penditures. The farmer that will do this from 
year to year, will not so much feel like com- 
plaining of the unprofitableness of farming as 
compared with other pursuits. The fact is 
that not one in a hundred farmers take into 
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consideration the luxury and comforts of 
fresh eggs, butter, milk, fruits, etc, that they 
would have to pay high prices for if they 
lived in towns, or do without them.—New 
England Homestead. 





NOTICES. 

Third-day Evening Meeting will be held at West 
Philadelphia Meeting-house,,on the 30th of this 
month, at 7} o'clock. 





Western First-day School Union wil convene at 
New Garden Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, the 3d 
of Fourth moath, 1875, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Tuos. F. Sean, Clerk. 





A lecture will be delivered at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, in Twenty-seventh street, New York, on Sec- 
ond-day evening, 29th inst., under the auspices of 
“the Young Friends’ Aid Association,” by Aaron 
M. Powell. Subject: “George Fox.” Friends are 
invited to attend ; and an invitation is also extended 
to those not members of our religious Society, who 
would be interested in learning something of the 
life and character of its founder. 





“The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting” will bold its annual meeting at 
Race street Meeting-house, on Fourth month 17th, 
at10 A.M. Allare invited. The Executive Com- 
mittee will meet on Sixth-day evening, 16th, at 7} 
o’clock, and Seventh-day morning, at 8 o’clock. 








Tue breaking up of the ice in the Susquehanna 
and the Delaware rivers has been attended with 
disastrous results. In its notice of the Susquehanna, 
on the evening of the 16th inst., the Public Ledger 
States : 

“The ice gorged above Wilkesbarre, and the back- 
water flooded Pittston It rose two feet higher than 
in 1865, and reached West Pittston. The ice broke 
up with a terrible crash early on the following mor 
ning, and moved past Wilkesbarre. Anotber gorge 
was formed at the island, a mile below, and iv ten 
minutes the river rose five feet, and continued rising 
until it reached twenty-five feet above low-water 
mark, and the ice touched the Kingston bridge. 
Therice cakes were four feet thick, and all commu- 
nication with the opposite side of the river was 
stopped. Later in the morning, the river fell about 
a foot, and remained stationary during the day, the 
weather growing colder towards night and freezing 
the entire mass. A despatch from Scrantcn says 
many of the stores and tbe banks at Pittston were 
closed, owing to the stoppage of communication 
with the opposite side of the river. On each side 
of the river, for miles, is a solid wall of ice, and the 
river bed from Campbell’s Ledge to Wilkesbarre, a 
distance of twelve miles, is ‘a field of ice, studded 
with immense boulders.’ The losses by the flood 
and by the obstruction of railroad travel are esti- 
mated at $1,000,000.” 

Of the Delaware it says: ‘ The catastrophe of the 
anticipated flood at Port Jervis occurred yesterday 
morning but the damage, though great, fortunately 
proved less than was apprehended. At six o'clock 
in the morning the people were warned by the 
sounding of a steam whistle, of the sweep of ice 
and water from above. At seven o'clock the water 
was rising rapidly, and King street was inundated. 


At this time a large amount of nitro-glycerine wag 
exploded in the gorge and did good service. The 
flood increased in force, and the people living on the 
‘“‘ flats’’ fled before itin confusion. Soon after eight 
o’clock a large portion of ‘he town was inundated’ 
about three hundred houses between the railway ang 
the river being flooded, most of them to the second 
story. About twenty small houses and a number of 
shanties were demolished, but owing to the warping 
given there was no loss of life, except in the case of 
one man reported killed) At 8.40 the gorge broke, 
the ice began to move down the river, and the inun- 
dation subsided, leaving ice piles along the banks 
thirty feet high, and many blocks estimated to weigh 
as much as thirty tons. The chief loss is by the de. 
struction of bridges. Four of the five spans of the 
Delaware Railroad Bridge, three miles west of the 
city were carried down by the rush of ice and water, 
and swept away the Barrett Bridge below. The deb- 
bris of the two structures lodged upon Vannoy’s 
island, and the suspension bridge was thus saved, 
The Delaware Rail:oad Bridge was finished in 1872, 
at a cost of $100,000. The Barrett Bridge Company 
loses about $15,000, and the losses in the town ag- 
gregate $20,000.” 

The following is from the New York Times of the 
20th inst. : 

‘‘The people of this place, and others in the vic- 
inity, are aware of the fact that the flood of Wed- 
ne day was not the annual Spring flood, but an ice 
freshet of more than ordinary proportions. The 
high water of the season is yet tocome. The con- 
dition of tne river now is what it would have been 
if no ice had covered its surface—an ord'nary raft- 
ing fresbet. Along the Beaver Kill, the East Branch, 
the West Branch, and all their feeders, the snow is 
still three feet deep. The ice in the Lackawaxen 
River, the Wallenpaupack, the Neversink, and other 
tributaries of the D.laware, is still unbroken, but 
therc can be no damage from it, as, in ali probahil- 
ity, when it goes out it will be on high water The 
ice is piled up on each side of the Delaware its en- 
tire length, in walls of an average height of twenty 
feet. At this place it is fifty feet high at some 
points. Io nine cases out of ten the water that fol- 
lows the breaking up of the ice will rise as bigh as 
the ice that is lett along the banks. If that occurs 
this year—and twelve bours’ warm rain with wiod 
from the south will bring it about—the story of the 
highest water in the history of the Delaware will 
have to be written. The damage it will do may not 
be worth the mentioning, but there is deep appre- 
hension still in the minds of the dwellers along the 
stream 

“The scene at this place remains unchanged. 
Men and women are stil) peering among the ice, 
trying 10 uncover at least something that belonged 
to their stock of household goods two days ago. 
The town is filled with strangers from all parts of 
the country, coming to visit the extraordinary 
scenes to ve witnessed in the inundated districts. 
These scenes it will take many days of Spring sun- 
shine, as well as hard labor, to materially ¢fface. 
The thousauds and thousan ‘s of tons of ice, covering 
a large part of the place, will nut melt at the first 
warm day, and if the month of May pass~s aad 
leaves heaps of it still intact, the fact will surprise 
no one. 

‘ One hundred locomotives and over 800 men are 
rendered isle by the destruction of the Erie Rauil- 
way bridve over the Delaware. The Erie Vompany 
have over 200 men at work day and night «rec ing 
a temporary bridge over the Delaware at Saw Mill 
Rift, three miles west of this place, which they ex- 
pect to have completed inside of two weeks.” 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 27, 1875. No. 5 


~ ASSETS OVER $2,000,000 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. F'ourth street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 23 






Expressly required by ite charter to divide every dollar of surplus 
fore strictly mutual. 

The distinguishing feavures of the Provident are; 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upg 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. oe investment of money, 

4. Liberality to the insured—as 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts 


SAI 

WM. C. LONGSTRET 
AC 

DR. ANNIE D. B/ 
NEN TY 


NO. 47 NORTH THIRTE 


TAYLOR Af 
(Founded by T. Clarks 


A Scientific, Classical al 
stitution 


FOR BOTH 
Cor. Sth and Wollaston Sts. 


The Spring Term of 13 Week 
Month - 15th, 1875. The Sex 
buildings, each Sex under ti 
Teacher in the Academy. 

J. K. T 
Send for a Circular. 


GX 


To the first purchaser 
will ship L000 feet of our he 
with everything necessary to p 
dollars. Send for Samples a 
PENN ROOFING CO] 
Second Street Philad 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovsre Sprinc in THE MARKET. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
sow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 

o~ well canvassing for this spring. 


Varerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 


a COCK; 


f R RENT.-—A Desirable Heme, 19 Acres of good 
land at West Grove Station, B. OC. R. R. Dwell- 
ing ample, including the modern conveniences; set 
| Of out-buildings complete with Farm Implements. 
| Self and Wife desire the comforts of home in a small 
| family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable. 


JOB H. JACKSON. 
} West Greve, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


| Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suuarr Auiey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 1116 Citron St, 


R. RICHARDS, 
| ~ 256 N. Twentieth St. 
y 


|‘ OARPETINGS. 


_ONE- PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


9p 823 33 North Second BSt., Philada. 


URNITURE. 


ed twenty-five years by 
8. REGHSTHER, 


rer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
», Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 


OWHILL Sraeszt, Pua. 
GRAM, Tea Dealer, 
his friends in the city and 
order a sample pound of Tea 
ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 
pay postage, or we will send 
ess, and collect on delivery, 
i States, from 50c., 60c., 70c., 
Green, Japan or Black Teas. 
mportations, bought at panic 
be sold to dealers, families, 
for cash, at extra low prices. 
our Teas before buying, as 


ling on eur sample table for 
mber, 


NGRAM’S Tea Warehouse, 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E AND MEN WHO HAVE 
anted as agents for HEARTH 
plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
nt stamp. 
O., 39—41 Park Place, N. Y. 
NG. HEALTHY LOCATION, 
f Bagle Station, P. C. R. R. 
UNTING, 941 Spruce Street. 
ORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
ng Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
oof Oil Blacking. 





